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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1857. 

The Pobuoation Office of The Crayon Is at the book-store of Mr. P. W. 
Oheistheh, No. T63 Broadway, to whom all letters appertaining to the publishing 
department of the magazine may be addressed. 

Editor's Office— No. T09f Broadway. Office hours from 2 to 5 P. M. 

\^~ Letters to be addressed specially to the Editor or Publisher, accordi 
to the nature of the writer's communication. 

J. DTJRAND, 
Editor and Proprietor. 

Wholesale Agents, for the lower part of the city, Messrs. Dexter k Brother, 
No. 14 Ann Street, of whom the Numbers of The Crayon can at all times be pro- 
cured.— Seepage three of the Cover. 

gg- To oob Oct of Town Subscribers.— As we send bills with Vie present 
number of tlis Crayon to ow out of town subscribers, may we beg of them the 
favor to remit us the amount of their yearly subscription at their earliest con- 
venience. As journalizing is only effective when aided by money, we hope 
our friends will not impede our progress by withholding it from us. 



•hidings. 



DOMESTIC ABT GOSSIP. 

Except jn the way of occasional correspondence, our columns 
have as yet presented no record of the works of Art in progress 
for the decoration of the Capitol-extension at "Washington. 
We give below a statement of the various works thus far com- 
missioned, with an accompanying description of subjects, as far 
as is necessary, to indicate the various designs and purpose of 
each piece. 

The most important work is that of a group for the eastern 
pediment of one of the wings of the building, consisting of 
twelve figures, designed by Mr. Crawford. The following is a 
detailed description of this group : 

" The central figure of the composition represents ' America stand- 
ing upon a Rock,' against which the waves of the ocean are beating. 
She is attended by the Eagle of our country, while the Sun, rising at her 
feet, indicates the light accompanying the march of Liberty. In her 
hand she holds the rewards of civic and military merit, the laurel and 
oak wreath. The left hand is held out towards the pioneer, for whom 
she asks the protection of the Almighty. On the left of this figure is 
' the Pioneer.' He is rendered by the athletic figure of a backwoods- 
man clearing the forest. Next comes the ' Indian race and its extinc- 
tion.' This is explained by a group of the Indian chief and his family; 
Connecting this group with the backwoodsman are a few stumps of trees, 
from which is seen retreating a rattle-snake. The son of the chief 
appears next, returning from the hunt, with a collection of game slung 
upon a spear over his shoulder ; his looks are directed to the pioneer, 
. whose advance he regards with dismay. In the statue of the Indian chief 
the sculptor has endeavored to concentrate the profound despair and grief 
resulting from the conviction of the "White man's triumph. The wife 
and infant of the chief complete this group of figures, . while the 
grave being emblematic of the extinction of the Indian race, terminates 
and fills up this portion of the tympanum. The opposite half of the 
pediment is devoted to the effects of civilization and liberty. The 
first figure represents the ' Soldier.' This important position is given 
to him as our freedom was obtained by the sword and must be pre- 
served by it ; this statue is clothed with the military costume of our 
Revolution, as being suggestive of our country's struggle for independ- 
ence. A slight approach to the portrait of Washington is also observed. 
His hand, in the act of drawing his sword, indicates the readiness and 
determination of our army to protect America from insults. Adjoining 
the soldier is placed the 'Merchant,' sitting upon the emblems of com- 
merce. His right hand rests upon the globe, to indicate the extent of 
our trade. The anchor connects his figure with_ those of two boys, 



who are advancing cheerfully forward to devote themselves to the 
service of their country. The anchor at their feet is an easily under- 
stood emblem of hope for them in the future. Behind them sits the 
' Teacher,' emblematic of scholarship ; he is instructing a child whose, 
career is shown by the advances of the two boys, his schoolmates. 
The ' Mechanic ' completes this group : he rests upon the cog-wheel, 
without which machinery is useless. In his hands are the imple- 
ments of his profession — the hammer and compass. At his feet are 
Been sheaves of wheat, expressive of fertility, activity, and abundance, 
in contra-distinction to the emblem of Indian extinction (the grave), 
at the corresponding angle of the tympanum." 

There is next a group by Mr. Crawford to crown the prin- 
cipal eastern door under the pediment, consisting of " Justice 
and Liberty resting upon America." Liberty directs the atten- 
tion of the people to a tablet, upon which is written " Wash- 
ington, Pater Patrim." Justice holds over America the palm 
branch to illustrate the triumph of her principles. 

The statues for the pediment will all be life-size ; the " Amer- 
ica " standing 6| feet without the base. Mr. Crawford has 
finished the models of the figures for the pediment and for the 
door— fourteen figures in all— and has been paid $20,000 for the 
designs and models full size in plaster. The models for the pedi- 
ment have all been received in Washington, and several of them 
have been cut in marble from the quarries of Lee, Berkshire 
Co., Mass., which is white, fine-grained, and durable. The 
two figures for the doorway he retains, and is executing them 
in Italian marble; at Rome. 

The next in order is a statue 20 feet high, to go upon the 
pinnacle of the new dome. The figure is represented looking 
up, bearing on its head a helmet, the crest of which is com-' 
posed of an eagle's head, and a bold arrangement of feathers 
suggested by the costume of our Indian tribes. Upon the breast 
of the statue are the initials of our country, arid the drapery is 
so arranged as to indicate rays of light proceeding from the 
letters; The model is nearly completed in Rome, of the frill 
size required. This statue will be cast in bronze. Mr. Craw- 
ford receives for the design $3,000. 

Two sets of Bronze doors are the next works we have to 
notice, also by Mr. Crawford. These doors are for the eastern 
entrances of the wings, consisting of a number of bas-relief sub- 
jects with suitable accessories. The sculptor has selected for 
illustration a few of the prominent points in our national history, 
and arranged them as follows : — the left valve of the first, door 
contains subjects of a civic character; the right valve is de- 
voted to war. 

The subject of the first bas-relief in the war valve, begin- 
ning at the top is "Bunker Hill," illustrating the death of 
Warren. The second is " Monmouth," — the point of time when 
Washington orders Lee to re-attack the enemy. The third is 
"■ Yorktown," with the American assault upon the British 
works. The first bas-relief on the Peace valve, also beginning 
at the top, represents "Washington laying the corner-stone of 
the United States Capitol." The second is "Washington tak- 
ing the presidential oath." The third, "Washington entering 
Trenton on his'way to New York," after the War of Indepen- 
dence. The two circular bas-reliefs are designed to-express, in 
a general way, the subjects of each valve — Peace and War. 
The top of the door is perforated for the admission of light. 

The subjects of the second door are as follows: the first on 

the left valve is the "Massacre - at Wyoming." The second an 

illustration of the "Pursuit of the British at Lexington." The 

bird is " The Presentation of British Colors arid a Medal to 
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General Green after expelling the British from South Carolina." 
The fourth, " the Death of Montgomery." The first subject on 
the right valve is " The Public Beading of the Declaration of 
Independence at Philadelphia." The second, "the Signing of 
the Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and the United 
States at Paris." The third, " Washington's Farewell to his 
Officers at New York." The fourth represents " Franklin in 
his Studio," the subject of his studies being electricity, as indi- 
cated by the electric machine on the table. 

These doors are for the entrance from the eastern steps, under 
the great porticoes, into the vestibules of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. The openings are 6 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 
10 inches. The doors will be crowned by groups of marble 
statues, consisting of two allegorical figures for each — also by 
Mr. Crawford. 

In addition to the two doors named above, there is a large 
interior bronze dpor, the designs for which are to be furnished 
by Mr. Bodgers. The dimensions of this door are 15 feet 7 
inches high by 7 feet wide, with semicircular top. On this 
door are to be represented in alto-relief, events from the life of 
Columbus. Beginning at the bottom of the door on the left, 
the first relief represents "Columbus before the Council of 
Salamanca," displaying his plans and charts, and endeavoring to 
convince that learned body of the possibility of discovering a 
new world. The second, his "Departure from the Convent of 
La Rabaltli," at the gate of which he appeared as a mendicant, 
begging bread and water for himself and son. It was here 
that he became acquainted with Juan Parez, the learned friar, 
who had once been confessor to the Queen. Parez, pleased 
with the conversation of Columbus and struck with the gran- 
deur of his views,- immediately wrote to the Queen begging 
her to reconsider his plans, which she did, and ordered him to 
reappear at the court. He is represented mounted on a mule 
and about to leave the convent. The third, " Columbus before 
Ferdinand and Isabella;" the fourth, his "Departure from 
Palos ;" the fifth, " The first landing at San Salvadore ;" the 
sixth, " Taking possession of, and erecting a cross on the island 
of Hispagniola ;" the seventh, his "Return and Triumphal 
Entry into the city of Barcelona ;" the eighth, " Columbus sent 
from America a prisoner in chains, by Bobadilla, who was sent 
to replace him ;" and the ninth, " The Death of Columbus." 

On either side of each relief are statuettes of his distin- 
guished cotemporaries, such as Martin Alonza Pinzon, Vincent 
Yanez Pinzon, Pizarro, Cortes, Alonzo d'Ojeda, Ferdinand, 
Isabella, Don Bartholomew, his brother, Amerigo Vespucci, 
two Indians, Guacanagari and Amacomana; Balboa, Peter 
Martyr, Juan Ponce de Leon. 

The heads between the panels will also represent distin- 
guished men of his time, who were connected with him, such 
as Las Casas, Toscanelli, Marco Polo, Diego Mendez, etc., etc., 
etc 

As a frame for this door the posts are decorated with designs 
of heavy foliage, and at the corners of the doors are four alle- 
gorical figures, representing the four quarters of the globe, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and as the crowning piece 
there is placed at the summit the bust of Columbus. On the 
left of this is a figure representing "Fame," blowing a trumpet, 
and about to crown him with laurels. On the right is a figure 
bearing to him the palm of victory, and at the feet of each are 
armor and the implements of war, the emblems of conquest. 
On the inside of the door posts are candelabra in very low 
relief, with grotesque, heads at the top and bottom. At each 



corner of the circular rail of the lunette are horns of plenty, 
and above are emblems of the arts, sciences, history, astron- 
omy, agriculture, commerce, etc., and in the centre is an eagle 
with banners. 

In addition to the foregoing Mr. Crawford is making' a series 
of masks for the key-stones of the Post-office delivery. They 
will be larger than life, and are to be in bronze, or other suita- 
ble metal. He is also making a set for the interior doors of the 
Representatives' Hall. Mr. Butti has executed in marble for 
the principal entrance of the General Post-office, a design 
representing Steam and Electricity as winged genii, fitting the 
spandrels of the archway, upon which is a colossal mask of 
" Fidelity " on the key-stone. Some bronze mantel-pieces are 
in progress, also designed by Mr. Butti. The Library Commit- 
tee, under an appropriation made by Congress, the last session, 
for works of Art for the Capitol-extension, has commissioned 
Mr. Horatio Stone to prepare a model for a statue of John 
Hancock, seven feet in height, for one of the niches of the 
House of Representatives. This is the last to speak of in the 
department of sculpture. 

It is with no little satisfaction that we chronicle such a list of 
works in course of progress by American artists for the deco- 
ration of a national building. At no time in the history of the 
country has the government displayed equal good judgment in 
its relations with the artist, and never before has the same 
amount of money been expended so economically and with 
such adequate results. 

Mb". Chttboh, as one of the results of his summer studies, 
exhibits a sketch of Niagara Falls, which more fully renders 
the "might and majesty " of this difficult subject than we ever 
remember to have seen these characteristics of it on canvas. 
The point of view is happily chosen, and its impressiveness 
seems to be produced by admirable drawing aided by a skillful 
subordination of accessories ; the eye is not diverted, led away, 
as it were, from the soul of the scene by diffuse representation 
of surrounding features. We shall look forward to the picture 
to be made from this sketch with much interest, as we believe 
Mr. Church intends to reproduce it on a more extended scale. 

Me. Habt, by his studies last summer, further substantiates the 
beauties of the coast scenery of Maine. Besides his studies on 
Mount Desert Island, Mr. Hart has several studies of places 
near Portland, one of which, Cape Elizabeth, with its light- 
house, is strikingly picturesque. In addition to these, Mr. 
Hart has several sketches made near Nahant, also a number 
representative of Catskill scenery. Mr. Hart is engaged upon a 
composition with figures, called " Macbeth 's Castle," for Dr. 
E. L. Magoon; the picture represents the approach of King 
Duncan and suite to Glamis Castle, suggesting truly the good 
old king's exclamation that it " hath a pleasant seat." 

Me. A. F. Bellows, formerly of Boston, occupies a studio in 
Dodsworth's Building. Mr. Bellows devotes himself to figures 
and portraiture. Of pictures by him in the former department 
we would mention "No Place like Home " and the " Footstep," 
both expressive of true feeling and adequate artistic power. 
We have too few painters among us who find material in the 
world of human association for the employment of their 
thought. We are, accordingly, glad to chronicle the advent of 
<one more artist whose feeling leads him to study and portray 
incidents that interest us through any marked degree of sym- 
pathy witli our kind. 

Of the various studies from Nature made during the past 
season, there are none more remarkable than Me. Stillman's. 
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None illustrate greater fidelity and conscientiousness. The 
"Stepping-Stones," representing a crossing-place on a brook, is, 
to ns, a rare production. We do not care anything about its 
literalness as such ; we recognize in the study light, truth of 
form, texture, and local color, the whole presented to us with a 
degree of completeness which makes us satisfied with the Art 
that places the scene before us. Another study of a Hemlock 
Trunk is also equally satisfactory. A study of " Ohocorua," 
and a study of " Trees," although interesting, would not, per- 
haps, impress one generally in the same way as the study we 
have mentioned above. 

Among Me. Mignot's studies from Nature is one of a hemlock 
tree, of remarkable truthful rendering. Mr. Mignot's studies 
are large, and of peculiar aim. He has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the expression of foliage, preserving in an assemblage 
of trees, detail without confusion as well as truthful play of 
light. Mr. M.'s studies have been confined to various localities 
in Otsego County. 

Me. Edwin "White is engaged upon a picture, entitled " The 
First Thanksgiving." The subject "will be recognized as one 
peculiarly appropriate to the pencil of an American artist. 
The figures represented are Elder Brewster, Miles Standish, 
and their companions in the May Flower, such of them ' as 
remained alive one year after the landing on Plymouth Bock. 
These personages, with Massasoit, compose the group. Elder 
Brewster, the principal figure is in the act of asking a blessing 
at the head of a table, around which the others are standing, 
ready to be seated. Back of the group is seen an open win- 
dow, and beyond Indians engaged in shooting at a mark, the 
Pilgrims having invited their Indian friends to add their sports 
to the ceremonies of the day. The time and incidents are, we 
believe, historically true. Among the pictures lately com- 
pleted by Mr. White are " Michael Angelo and Vasari in the 
studio of Titian " and " Hagar and Ishmael." 

Peioes of some of the water-color drawings, etc., in the 
Douglass collection, sold at auction in December, 1856 : Early 
drawings and sketches, by J. F. Oropsey, from 50 cents to $2 
each. A drawing, by Dewint, at $4 50; one by Eastlake, 
" Cardinal in his robes," very elaborate, for $21 ; one by Alex. 
Frazer, " The Antiquary," at $13 ; the "First Day of Oysters," 
at $20; "River Scene," by J. W. Glass, $3 25; "Sterling 
Castle," by P.. Havell, at $2 25 ; an " Interior of a Church," 
by James Holland, at $20 ; " Cottage and Barn," by S. Prout, 
at $19 ; " West Love, Cornwall," by S. Prout, at $28 ; " Forest 
Trees," in oil, by S. Pront, $2 50 ; four sketches, by members 
of the Sketch Club (R. Academicians), Uwins, Partridge, A. E. 
.and J. J. Chalons, $1 75 each ; a sketch-book, containing 
thirty sketches, in India ink, by Wm. Girtin, at $45. This lot 
was purchased at the Rogers' sale for 28 guineas. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' sketch-books, purchased at the Rogers sale, and 
described in The Cbayon for September, brought (3 vols., $65 
each) $195, realizing more than they cost Mr. Douglass. 

The Washington Aet- Association is the title of a new 
organization for the " encouragement and advancement of the 
Fine Arts " in the city of Washington, D. O. Its chief charac- 
teristics are as follows : — The members, who may be " artists, 
and persons interested in the progress of art," pay five dollars 
per annum to the funds of the association ; annual exhibitions 
are held, and all funds after expenses are paid, are to be devoted 
to the purchase of works of art and books for a permanent gal- 
lery and library. The officers are as follows :— President, 
Horatio Stone ; vice-president, W. D. Washington ; correspond- 



ing secretary, Robert S. Chilton ; recording secretary, George R. 
West; treasurer, S. E. Ooues ; librarian, Rufus Dawes ; directors,' 
John Cranch, S. Eastman, J. O. McGuire, Wm. McLeod, Clark 
Mills, T. R. Peale, J. M. Stanley, Charles F. Stansbury ; hono- 
rary member, W. W. Corcoran. . 

Mb. Bbaokett, the sculptor, resident in Boston, has just com- 
pleted (in plaster) a statue of Hosea Ballon, which is intended 
to stand in the cemetery of Mount Auburn. 
We are indebted to an exchange for the following : 
A marble statue of General Warren, to be placed in Roxbiiry, at the 
junction of Warren, Regent, and St. James streets— directly opposite 
the building in which Gen. Warren for some time resided — is in progress . 
of completion in the studio of Mr. Dexter, at Cambridge. The work is 
under the direction of Hon. G. Washington Warren, Hon. Edward 
Everett, and Wm. H Lawrence, Esq., a committee from the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association. The statue will be completed in a few 
months, and will probably be inaugurated On the anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, the 17th of June next. 

Miss Jane Stoaet, a daughter of Gilbert Stuart, has a studio 
in Boston. Miss Stuart has lately completed a fine portrait of 
of Mr. Forrest, in the character of Rolla. She has also just 
completed a copy of her father's picture of Washington, the 
original of which is in Faneuil Hall. 

Miss Anna Maet Freeman has just finished a miniature., 
portrait of a young lady, which, to our mind, is one of her.best 
works. It is most delicately treated, and remarkably expressive 
of the lovely character of a lovely face. 

Boston Aet Club. — Although the first five lectures of the 
course got up by the Boston Art Club will probably have been 
delivered before this number reaches the eyes of our readers, 
we reprint the names of the lecturers in connection with their 
subjects, in order to publish what we consider a very interest- . 
ing class of subjects, as well as to show their appropriateness^ 
F. H. Hedge, D.D., lectures on Genius ; Rev. Henry Giles, Chris- 
tian Art, in its relation to Protestantism ; O. W. Holmes, M.D., ,, 
the Lyric Passion ; Samuel Osgood, D.D., the Ideal in Few Eng-j 
land; Daniel Huntington, Esq., St. Luke as a Painter and, 

Patron Saint of Art.; James Russell Lowell, ; Dr. S. ; 

Parkman Tuckerman, Church Music in the Old World and in . 
the New ; Rev. W. R. Alger, Life as a Fine Art. We are gratis • 
fled to observe the name of Prof. James Russell Lowell added 
to the list since the publication of our last number. We take 
pleasure in publishing the following card : 

At a meeting of the Boston Art Club, held December 24, 1856,. 
it was unanimously voted that the thanks of the Club be presented to 
Mesdames Spencer and Dassell, Messrs. Church, Shattuck, Hart, Gig- 
noux, Hayes, Ehninger, Gray, Heine, Tait, Greene, Huntington, 
Elliot, White, Staigg, Darley, Laurence, Collyer, Carpenter, • and ' 
Bossiter, whose pictures contributed so much towards the success of 
our late exhibition in connexion with the Boston Atheneeum, and that 
the secretary transmit the same to them through the columns of The 
Crayon. 

The secretary would inform those artists that the result of their 
co-operation has been to give the Club larger and more suitable rooms 
for its meetings, and to undertake a course of lectures, which, it is to 
be hoped, may stimulate and increase the love of Art in this city. 
They have not only extended their own reputation's as artists, but 
have enlarged the sphere of usefulness of their brother artists in Bos- 
ton, and this, he trusts, will become more gratifying to them than the 
thanks which he has the honor of communicating to them. 

Alfred Ordway, Secretary B. A. C. ? 

Boston, Jan. 14, 1857. 

The article on Delaroche, promised in our last number, is 
unavoidably postponed. 
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Mb. Jbeostb Thompson has jast oompleted a picture called 
" Recreation," composed of landscape and figures. The scene 
is characteristic of Vermont landscape, and the figures repre- 
sent a pastime, not only " practised to a great extent " in that 
State, hut common to the entire country, namely, a pic-nic. 
Mr. Thompson's studies from Nature are very clever, and of 
special interest. 

Mb. Kbnsbtt has returned from England, bringing with him 
a number of memorandum sketches of scenery about the lovely 
lakes of "Westmoreland and Cumberland. "We hope to see them 
embodied in pictures before long. Since his return Mr. K. has 
completed a picture of the Old Tower at Newport. 

Competition in Art. — It is the purpose of the Commissioners of 
Public Buildings at Washington, to adorn the East Pediment of the 
Capitol with sculpture. Among the artists who have received invita- 
tions, directly or indirectly, to furnish designs for this work, is the 
Sculptor Palmer. To the friend who proposed to him to enter in the 
competition for employment in this national labor, Mr. Palmer, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, replied that his obligations to Art would 
prohibit him from doing so. Said he: "Every artist is peculiarly 
endowed. To what department of Art he belongs, the mental and 
moral direction of his efforts will determine— whether to the Beauti- 
ful, the Grand, the Literal, or the Grotesque. Designs for a great 
work may be furnished for the Capitol, by four individuals, each in his 
style partaking of one of the four classes named, and each of equal 
degree of merit in its own sphere and equally deserving encourage- 
ment. To award justly to each of these designs, ' the committeo 
appointed to decide upon their merits ' must combine in its intellec- 
tual and artistic abilities much of the experience, knowledge, and 
mental nature, possessed by the four competitors. This being impos- 
sible, the sympathies of the committee would unavoidably be with 
that otte of the designs presented which best suited the criterion of its 
majority. No 'committee' is capable of judging in such case, and 
nothing but the lapse of years and a nation's verdict can place each 
design in its proper grade of value. Art is intangible, and cannot be 
measured as can the span and strength of a bridge, or the capabilities 
of the steam engine. Besides, to the artist whose designs are rejected, 
it is a profound injury. Cases are not unknown, where almost ruin, 
professionally, has resulted from such rejection. For these reasons, 
and many others I could give, I shall always decline auctioneering 
competition with my brother artists in marble. If at any time dur- 
ing the years of my labor, Congress shall think it proper to entrust to 
me a commission for a work in sculpture, 1 shall with all fidelity, 
endeavor to honor the trust and add my mite to the Art-reputation of 
• America." 

So far as these remarks have a bearing upon the abstract 
question of " competition in Art," the views of the artist in 
the matter are ably and fully stated. If we are not mistaken, 
however, the government have not proposed a "competition." 
Various artists have been applied to individually to make 
designs for special application, and we have not heard that any 
two artists at any one time have been asked to famish designs 
for the same locality. The design ordered, when completed, 
has been accepted or rejected without being affected by that of 
a rival competitor. 
One of our Philadelphia friends writes ns as follows : 
" Allow me to correct a statement which appears in the December 
number. You say, in speaking of our academy of Fine Arts, that 
' The permanent Statue Gallery has lately had added to it several 
oasts from Crawford's models for the United States Capitol building.' 
This is a mistake. I was under the impression when I saw them at 
the academy, that they were Crawford's, and wrote to him in regard 
to them ; but in a letter- from Mr. Crawford, dated Rome, Novernbe ^ 



30th, he says, ' I see you have fallen into a slight mistake about the 
models a't your academy ; they are not by me, but by an Italian at 
Washington, and were for the Post Office.' Will you oblige me by 
making this correction in your next number? We are to have in 
Philadelphia, in the course of a few months, one of ' Crawford's ' best 
works. It is of life-size, and represents the ' Peri standing disconsolate 
at Eden's Gate,' from Moore's poem of ' Paradise and the Peri.' " 

Our readers will, we know learn with much regret, that Mr. 
Wm. S. Mount has suffered so much from rheumatism, that for 
a time last summer he lost the use of his right arm ; but we are 
happy to state he is now recovered, and is again plying the 
brush. 

The coming exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
will be held in the building No. 653 Broadway, formerly 
owned and occupied by the Academy. The exhibition will 
probably open about the first of May. 

The following, we believe, is from the Boston Traveller : 

Statues by Miss Hosmer. — At Cotton's, in Tremrnt street, may 
be seen two statues by Miss Harriet Hosmer, of Watertown, just 
brought from Home. The first that meets the eye on entering is of 
a little boy — an infant almost — with round, plump limbs, sitting upon 
a mammoth toadstool, beneath which smaller fungi shoot up, and 
flowers spring from the grass. His hair breaks in rich clusters from 
under a sea shell, which serves him as a cap. In his left hand he 
presses upon the toadstool a lizard, which winds its body around his 
arm. His right hand is uplifted, and holds a beetle, which he has 
evidently meant to throw, but he hesitates, as some sound attracts 
him, and he looks and listens to know its cause. This statue is Puck. 
A little beyond this statue is that of .flSnone. The myth of iEnone 
runs thus.: — Before Paris was known to be the son of old Priam, the 
King of. Troy, and while he was a shepherd on Mount Ida, he saw, 
loved* and married iEnone. She warned him not to visit Greece — for 
Apollo had gifted her with a prophecy — lest something sad should hap- 
pen to him. But he was determined to go, and just as they parted, 
she made known that if he was ever wounded, she only could cure 
him. So Paris went to Greece, and there saw Helen, whom he loved, 
and he forgot JEnone till he was wounded, and then, going to her, he 
reminded her that she could cure him. But she was angry with him 
and left him to die. And when Paris was dead, iEnqne was filled with 
grief and put an end to her life. 

Miss Hosmer's statue represents iEnone when the intensity of her 
grief has passed away from sheer exhaustion, leaving its traces not 
only upon the face, but all over the weary frame. Half kneeling, 
half resting upon her hand, her robe has slipped down, leaving the 
body to the waist and the feet nude. The form is one S>f much 
beauty, and the finish of the surface is very flesh-like and natural. 
Puck we understand, is the property of Mr. S. Hooper, of this city. 

jSSnone, we see elsewhere stated, is the property of Mr. 
Samuel Appleton, of Boston. 

Vehicle for Painting. — A French gentleman has discovered a 
vehicle for painting, which he calls coloxirium. and believes it identi- 
cal with that used by Pompeian artists. It is described as being 
brilliant and durable — as having no smell — and capable of being used 
in any kind of weather. 

Query.— Tour information relative to the drawings left by Mr. 
Dowse is quite acceptable. Can we in New York not be favored with 
a sight of them before they are finally placed elsewhere ? The remarks 
relative to the fading of some of the colors makes me, and doubtless 
others, anxious to see what change has taken place ; whether poor 
pigments, bad paper, or impure air are either or all the cause of 
change. There are notions afloat among our picture-buyers that 
water-color drawings are not durable, but are more liable to change 
than works in oil. Such, you are are well aware, is not the case, if 
the materials in each process are of the best. Therefore, the subject 
is worth agitating, and to aid it let us, if possible, have these draw- 
ings brought before us for the information of all interested. Doubtless 
some of the publishers would grant the required accommodation for 
their exhibition, or the National Academy of Design, having its old 
rooms, might favor the infant steps in this country of 

Water Colorer. 
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We learn that Mr. Addison Kichards is engaged upon an 
illustrated book of American Travel for the Appletons. 

We would invite the attention of artists to the advertise- 
ment on the cover, of the Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, which is to open in Philadelphia on 
the 10th of April next. The rooms occupied by the institution 
are remarkably well adapted to exhibition purposes. Works of 
Art can be forwarded safely by Mr. Menger, who will give his 
best attention to the matter. 



COUNTRY CORRESPONDENCE.' 

J 1 January, 1857. ) 

Zfte Farm-House Mre-side. ) 
A life in the wintry country brings many spare moments to the 
service of remembrance. There is no time for retrospection like the 
brief twilight hour, when the blue of the zenith deepens into bespan- 
gled night, before the orange gradation lying just above the bed of the 
sun passes into obscurity.' Then is the hour to stand at the window 
and watching the transition of a snowy world from a distinctness of 
outline into masses of light and shade, to think without exertion of 
the years gone by; for themind seems naturallyy at such a period to' 
grope among the treasures of the memory for' some sunny contrast to 
the settling gloom of out-of-doors. • What an hour is such to ponder 
on the days of youth and summer-time. A sort of calm satisfaction 
falls upon us, and we seem 1 as if uncertain of what has caused it and we 
look to a brighter origin than is supposed to belong to the accompa- 
nying hour. We revel in the scenes of youthful amusements,* and 
think of hedge-row meetings, berry-parties, and forest rambles. 

There is scarce a contrast in quiet life which is so marked, and yet 
has such an easy and unobservable transition as that we experience 
when from this outside cheerlessness, that makes the final predomi- 
nance of night, we turn our back upon it, and take our chair in" the 
circle that is formed about the smouldering embers. A raking of 
them together, a new log laid upon them, and a weird, spirit-like 
mounting of the flames, setting the hanging soot in a blaze, with the 
hissing ooze of the sap and the snapping of the air-vents; cuts the 
ballast cords of our ballooning imagination, and away it goes into 
unthought-of realms. We are watching it as it flies, until soaring 
and veering in the slightest currents of suggestion, we lose it and our- 
selves entirely in the vapors of cloud-land, and turning in our chair, 
welcome a struggling consciousness, and ask the time of night. 

Talk about the witches' cauldron and its encompassing group 1 
There are no incantations like the diversified dreamings of a family 
circle in this' hour of witchery and flame-lit-countenances. Our eyes 
burn and start from our head, but there is no deliverance from this 
overpowering thraldom. We draw our feet under us to escape the 
scorching heat, but it only seems as if we were threading the golden 
bars of fancy in some Paradisian realm. 

So we sat last evening, all of us, around our capacious hearth-stone. 
There were intervals of some duration when not a word was spoken. 
I would cast my eye furtively around me, and note the expression of 
each face. My good dame sat composedly, with fixed intent upon the 
blaze, her fingers turning unconsciously a knitting-needle end for end 
on her knee. There was a tinge of melancholy about the mouth, as 
betokened thought of— (good gracious, what's the use of guessing! 
Might as well try to conjecture what you will pull first out of her 
rag-bag, as to guess a woman's thoughts !)— Sammy, her darling, was 
crouched down between her feet, right in the fiery glow, which he strove 
to battle against with the end of his mother's apron, pulling it over his 
face. Now and then he ventured his head near enough the shining 
brass globes of the andirons, to overspread them with the dampness of 
a long-drawn breath, but he had to seek the shelter of the apron quite 
before the cloud passed from their polished surface. Farmer John had 



the rocking-chair, with "a three days' "growth -o( beard, 'that would'' 
prickle to sufforance the soft palm of a student, pressed tightly upon 4* 
brawny hand ; his feet outstretched and crossed ; } his whole frame 
gently swaying as he rocked; and his eye gleaming fitfully in the' 
glare. The notes of Biddy's accordeon from the back room seemed 4ol • 
swell in the lull, and chime with now a moan and th'eh'a whistletof 
the wind, as it swept by the windows, rattling- a loosened sish- or" 
bearing the pattering snow-drift against the pane. A' tinkling it 
sleigh bells came nearer and passing oh, the eyes of the farmer and his" 
wife meet in mutual understanding, as much as to toy, '** Doctor 
Thaddeus haa a cold ride to night" There was: ho mistaking those" 
bells, and many another villager, as he is' awakened by- then! in'a? 
stormy night, turns over to his sleep again, with a '* Gfod bless iout ! 
good doctor," felt if not expressed, >{■ ,.;':■;,:: 

There is an appreciable poetry in this hour wiich we seem- to fiwS 
out with all the opium-visions' and tea^b'egotten fancies of a professed' 
poet. Our wall of yellow wash is riot so gorgeous as gold-rimmed' 
panels and velvety hangings, hut there are queer visions upoh'iejirate' 
masquerades and nervous effigies,- that send a shudder through us, 
when the. blaze ...-.-.. .-■■> :>:..'/ ;,. ;:,'..■:■..-. v.; *:■!; :.l/Ma 

■ - ' .--.,:...;' ' , : , - ; ■■-:,■ ,.'< •,-!,-> -i!j 

"Uplifts . - 

The shadows to the ceiling, thereby fits -• ,'.V!C<J 

:..'; '-■■• Dancing, uncouthly to the quivering flamej" Vi*. . - ■.•'£ 

There is a singular 'sensation comes over me, when' I see these gcMifi' 
shapes upon the opposite wall bump their heads so incessantly against 1 
the ceiling, and now and then, with a higher leap bending almost'' 
double at the angle, as -if With demoniac cramps, with -an assurance, 
that daunts me when I approach them,— hbwth'ey come down from' 
their revels and stand ready to confront me, till'my limbs Witch : with' 
acrawling horror, and I shudder back to the' fire-side, and' throw a 

half-abashed and half-anxious glance again and again, where, "'*' - ' 

.-':■'.::■■. ' ...i ;- r- , ■■•■: "- !■-( /•' 

" Like phantoms grim and tall, , ;.;,,. •■ ,' 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light. ... , . ,./ M 

Dance upon the parlor wall." 

Such sensations as. these, which, the more our reason would. revolt, 
from ouf feelings seem to acknowledge, would appear to teach us^th.a^. 
the tangibilities of practical existence are , not . enough for the . ov;er ? [ 
seeking mind, which, wafted by the hreatji of. poesy, ficmt^wms ,irre^ 
sistibly alights in the regions.of fantasy. ; ., . ,-.., i ;- ,. ... , ; j, i; . 3 - llso 

There is many asoul that can date back to hours .of unalloyed -glad;*, 
ness in these long winter's evenings. How.muchofbartoredthoughjt,^; 
of intercommunicated sensations of pastimes of innpcence 1 -- r pf 7 banks . 
of reading upon which the checks of memory are never dis,hpnore4J 
Cowper's was a being that fitted to exactness the proportions of such 
a converse, and he could well exclaim of winter — 

'^Icrown the^Jkj^ofintuna^deUghta, :„.;.,, .,,>. ,;0 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born-happlness, -., ; ,,.. 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof , 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the honifcj r :-"-.■■:'•: 
'.-..... Of long uninterrupted evening know." -.,-.. > '. >. 

No one more than he knew the sober merriment of tracing, as in a. 
waking dream, strange fabrications in the cm'dersy or to flu a super- 
stition On the flappings of a sooty film, 



" Till thus the understanding take :repo|Oo : 
In indolent vacuity of thougJhfy. : ...,.-, , ( 
And' sleeps and Is refreshed." '"' 



joo; v.jYi.«.V' :.»T 
,, .;„«,,,. ..;„.-,* u 
We will not venture on a calculation, but let' each reader ask hirO;, 
self, how much of ,the literaturehe reads must date; its. prigin ;to,the,se 
very hours, when the xpiiet that the day denies, submits the mind, to 
the coying dalliance of such thought, as, perhaps, has played, Jn. th« 
cups " that cheer, but not inebriate.'' We believe it was Horace 
Smith, who, toasting Jjis feet at the fender and sipping his Bohea, in 
presence of the world of the imaginations thai;, fornied,. about ihim, 
wrote, ■' That man must have a poor and frossen, fa#cy who dp.es, no£ 
possess a sun and moon obedient to hi* own.willrwhicjfhe-cttn ordgr 
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to arise with much less difficulty than he can ring up his servants on 
these dark mornings." , 

• There are poets enough to sing the praises of tea ! Leeches enough 
to prescribe! Our good Doctor Thaddeus shook his head when h e 
.found 'me one evening with a strong cup beside Hie and taking an 
occasional sip, to start in me a new impulse on some of my lucubra- 
tions for The Ceayon. He shook his head and muttered something 
about unnatural stimulants. I could only argue that I needed some- 
thing to wing ray thoughts or they would be weighed down of their 
own heaviness. Bethink you (I continued, and grew quite warm in 
the matter), bethink you of that gruff old fellow, Sam Johnson, how 
he might have gone to bedlam (and a terrible patient he would have 
been there), if the fumes of Mrs. Thrale's tea had not nursed what 
little fancy he had, enough to keep the ponderous gravity of his mind 
from sinking it entirely. Take the Scots, that nation of abstraction- 
ists, (said I), and guess how much of their sanity they owe to that 
" pestiferous foreign essence," which their poet Fergusson affects to de- 
ride in bis preference for their wishy-washy green sage and wild thyme. 
I don't know that I convinced the good doctor, but I appeased his 
anxieties by sending him a nice package of my next importation from 
the city, for which I received a kindly acknowledgment in the church- 
porch on the next Sabbath. 

" These wintry landscapes — such as I see from my window this 
morning — I find that people ,are more diversely affected by them, 
than by the less mistakable sentiment of other seasons. Some per- 
sons are wholly seized by a sense of dreariness, and even gloom, 
while I always feel light-hearted, and consequently brisk in action. 
There is an exhilaration upon the first fall of snow, which boys always 
Bhpw, which teaches me this despondency is unnatural primarily, and 
is only a result when the misery it heralds to the poor causes the 
spontaneous expression to change under the influence of philanthropy. 
Winter, too, they make typical of 'old age. I do not like the idea. If 
we must associate a season with decrepitude, let it be the autumn, 
when nature, throwing qff the raiments of apparent mortality in the 
laves, presents her trees like ghastly skeletons wrapped with the 
winding sheets of ah early snow. But for deepest winter I have 
another type — that of an earlier existence^ when we are as spotless as 
its driven snow. Thus the swaddling-clothes border on the winding- 
sheet. : It is expressive of our mother's holy care, which shields us in 
our tenderness until we can strengthen for our youth, just as its snows 
preserve the vital principle in the roots until the warmth may reju- 
venate, 1 and it is needed no more. •"■ 

» -I have a little bit of translation in my portfolio, made the other day, 
from'the German Vogt, to close with. 

PEOST FLOWERS. 

On the window pane are hoary frost-flowers sliver bright, 
Bom of vapors transitory, budding to the'night. 

Now the air becoming warmer with the growing day, 

Lo ! the frost-flowers from their former splendor melt away. 

So, oh heart, thy dreamy sorrows spring from nightly fears, 
Which, when dawn the. sunny morrows, flow away in tears. 

W.J. 

P. S. I read nov and then a portion of each successive number of 
The Ceaton to our family circle, and Farmer John frequently exclaims 
at some expression of the sentiment of that Nature his daily life lies 
SO' much among, "True, true, I never thought of that before— how 
Strange!" . I think I can perceive that Nature is beginning to have 
many hew signifieancies for him, of which I may write you further 
hereafter. • ;•'•■'■■ 



Bust LmnB, January 12tA, last. 
■■• SjR-^-Were I to follow my inclination, I would set out by offering 
an apology for my present intrusion; but, since that would only add 
fo the difficulty, by making it the more requisite, and moreover, as 



you have in part solicited it yourself, I shall without further ceremony, 
proceed to trouble you with a gossip about 

\ aet in saint LOUIS. 

Saint Louis is a thriving little town of some ninety-five years' 
standing, and at present finds occupation and shelter for more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants : we have our mer- 
chants — very industrious merchants they are at that — lawyers and 
doctors in abundance, and, in fact, all sorts of good things. As I 
have said, Saint Louis is a thriving place, and in two senses of the 
word. In the sense of the world, as any one may see who will walk 
along our Levee, and notice the number and magnificence of our 
steam-boats, the crowd of carriages, drays, and men that constantly 
mark this locality ; or he may inspect the manufactures and business- 
houses, some of which, perhaps, would astonish him. It is a thriving 
place in another sense of the word ; of this he may find ample proof in 
our magnificent churches (albeit without picture or statue), our private 
parlors and drawing-rooms ; or, should he not like such close quarters 
he may find enough accessible to the public, to demonstrate this pro- 
position. He may enter our well-stocked " Mercantile Library," and 
regale himself on the pictures, statues, or books, at leisure ; the 
charitable institutions, erected by our citizens, that would do grace to 
older and richer cities than this ; or, if he prefer the open air, will find 
some fine dwellings and beautiful gardens, which, since they are of 
rare occurrence and generally surrounded by others, not the most graces 
ful, are really refreshing to look at. But one of the strongest proofs of 
taste and refinement in our citizens is, the number and size of the colored 
canvases that throw such a lustre round the interiors of our private 
dwellings. Such, indeed, has been the increase of refinement these 
last two years, that some two thousand gilt frames, and as many of 
the aforesaid colored canvases cut to fit, have been disposed of; and, 
I believe, another shipment is anxiously expected ! We have such a 
quantity of beautiful productions of this nature forwarded from New 
York, that although rather a late addition to our imports, nearly every 
one of fashion and taste can boast of an original Raphael, Guido, or 
some other equally famous old master (?) . It is to be hoped that the 
worthy gentleman " who is now travelling in Europe, making up a 
third collection from the most celebrated galleries," will not relax his 
exertions ; since they are daily on the increase who are willing to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a " framed Raphael,'" at the moderate price of 
ten. dollars. The " gentleman" has certainly been very industrious, 
and were I appointed a committee (which, however, is not likely) 
would vote him the most sincere thanks of the community, that he 
has so kindly and graciously honored. We can boast of several por- 
trait-painters, none of whom, to the best of my knowledge, can justly 
complain of neglect, or want of appreciation by the public. Among 
these latter-named gentlemen may be mentioned Mr. Bogle, already 
known to your readers. It is needless to say that Mr. Bogle has 
painted many and excellent pictures since his arrival in this city. 
Among them is a likeness of our " Senator of thirty years ;" which, to 
speak from hearsay — for I have not seen it — is one of the best extant. 
Mr. Weimer is also here : he has been studying for some five years in 
Dusseldorf, where he has painted a number of Indian scenes ; several of 
which found purchasers among our citizens at remunerative prices. It 
is his intention to return to Europe, and complete his education, 
already so well commenced. To judge from such of his compositions 
as I have seen, it will not seem extravagant (at least to those who 
know him) to predict for him a course of much usefulness,. and what 
is more generally valued — fame. Mr. Weimer is at present paihtirig 
the portraits of his friends. 

Among other things of interest to the artist, I must not forget a 
drawing-school, under the guidance of a Frenchman, who received his 
education in the Academy at Paris, and who, in coming to this coun- 
try, had the good sense to bring a complete set of plaster models, and 
several good copies of pictures in the Louvre. It affords me great 
pleasure to add that he has been rewarded with complete success : his 
school was in existence five years ago, and is likely to be as long as he 
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chooses to keep it up. It is also gratifying to know, that he has the 
professorship of drawing at the University and several private schools. 

As great effects sometimes spring from slight causes, I may be par- 
doned mentioning a certain "club," of which your humble servant is 
a member. It was commenced (for I dare not say organized) some 
five months ago, and up to this day has " glided smoothly on its des- 
tined way," with a clear coast as far, at least, as our weak eyes can 
penetrate. It consists of a few select members, and has for its object 
improvement in Art: nearly all of the members intending — should 
they have the ability — to be artists. We have a suite of rooms, 
models, etc. Some three or four of us are so far advanced as to intend 
going to Europe, probably next August. 

I have endeavored to oxtend among my acquaintances your valuable 
journal, The Cbayon, but have met with a shake of the head ; the 
reason assigned being that it was not practical. It is in vain to 
talk when people have not. sense enough to comprehend. One must 
swallow his mortification, and digest it as best he can. I am rejoiced 
to see by your last number, that, despite prejudice and folly, you are 
making headway. With much respect, etc., 

3Wm aman# % leaks. 

Ohaeioles. A Dramatic Poem. By the author of " Lyteria " 
(Josiah P. Qnincy). Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 

The previous production of this scion of a worthy Boston family 
was also dramatic ; and, as we have heard, for we have not read 
it, was a very fair initiatory in the art. The present profess.es 
" to resemble the Greek tragedy, and is written upon an event 
rather than a plot," and finds its chief interest in the sudden 
resuscitation of the Emperor Tiberius, who being in a swoon, 
was supposed to be dead, while his successor had already 
arrayed himself in the imperial regalia. Oharicles was the 
monarch's attendant physician, and in the lack of historical de- 
lineation of him, more play is given to the imagination in drawing ' 
his character, than to the others, and through his mouth come 
most of the finest passages of the poem. The style is evidently 
elaborately blotted out with stress upon verbal preferences, and 
often hints at turgidity, without actually becoming such. The 
form of expression is unwonted — the writer hankering to turn 
the substantive of his sentence into its verb — but we hardly 
know that this is to be cavilled at, considering that all naturalness 
of interlocution is infringed primarily by the employment of 
verse, only that the mind of the reader is doubly taxed in receiv- 
ing, and subsequently comprehending, whereas a greater direct- 
ness of expression demands but one effort for the two. The best 
writers of tragedy have deemed it more or less necessary for 
the sustaining of a proper dignity, to indulge in circumlocution 
to the exclusion of directness. Whether the beauty of diction, 
which is made to accompany it, is always a recompense for the 
lack of vigor and utmost perspicuity, which it is apt to have, is 
a question we will not now enter upon ; but there are.moments 
in the development of every plot, which seem to demand a 
hasty exactness, altogether inconsistent" with such practices. 
Such, for instance, is the case, where Tiberius, fainting from a 
debauch, is led from the chamber of revelry into the fresh air, 
where almost struggling to regain existence, our poet makes 
him deliver his quickened thoughts in this long-winded manner : 

" Ay, here I breathe more freely ; and these throbs, 
That beat so heavily the spirit out, 
Are timed to slower measure : I had pressed 
The bound extreme, where human misery 
Tears out a passago through her prison-house, 



And mingles with the others ; but this blast <-.-.'■ '"■■■'. "•' •'-''■ •"■ 

Kindles the life -within me. I rule still!" .:'-:.'. v?'i:i> 

The same thing is to be noted at the resuscitation, when tfie ; 
exigences of the moment are stayed to indulge in sometliyig, 
approaching bombast : ,' ]'..'■' C 

" Palsy these limbs — numb every nerve in death — '" ' "'' ''•** 

The stifling fury waked by such revolt, ; . , v.j 

Would vent itself through- bones that had bleached out : r ' '' ' 
A century in the sun 1 Then let me grow .'.'J; 

And tower in my wrath until I swell 
To bulk tremendous, and so toppling down 
Crush out this' league' of robbers !" ':•-.-;;. 

It becomes us to note some of the finer passages, and weW v 
not find a better than the physican!s description of Wei effeot.'' 
produced upon him by sculpture, in a scene with the' emperor 1 ;"'' 

who asks— .-■-■!.•■■.<..■ .s.Ji-.cin 

" Hast thou beheld Apollo's marbled form < ::,>':. Ui- 

Sfcand in our hall at Capri ? . ' . : . ,i. • ; ■; '■' ! 

What thought hadst then - >' ' •> >• 

When this perfection sunned thee with its life?" •"';'"• *-; r, *' a 



Oharicles replies, naturally falling into th^. theme of 
fession — 

" The thought of one whose study contemplates ' 
Maimed and diseased mankind. In awe I stood 
Before the stone-cast dream, that mirrored forth 
A human form ransomed from every flaw ," 

Prophetic of infirmity or death ! 
Long silently I marvelled j— till at lenght, 
Drawing its fire from the fooled "gazer's eye, 
A consciousnest i divine inhabited ' 

This shrine too noble for mortality." 

Mark another passage — 

" Music again 
Charges the air with pity ; mortal grief 
Pours forth its plaint in harmonies of art, 
Snatching the strolling breeze, and clogs its flight 
Toned with a human sorrow. Hence 1 oh, hence, 
Thou language of the soul tliat mocha our life, ,,, 

By rumoring a being all refined. 

From the dull dross that drags this feebleness ■ _,., :, (l 

Earthward from whence 'twas fashioned 1" 
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Note the effect of the alliteration in the last line Irat 'irtef^' ; 
the heaviness of it. Our last is from a scene at mornrbr^ak :,, ■ , 

" Listen 1 the touch of morning on the plain 
Makes every tree a lyrei Lo 1 how it sends 
A soothing energy through every vein, 

And pours abundance into weed a"hd' leaf, - i . 

Through measureless creation ! : 'E'en to die^— 
To breathe in simple confidence the 1 soul 
Forth to embrace the mornmg^were but sweet 
At such an hour as this !•"■ • ■■ " '" '■■;'"' 

The poem is not a lengthy, but an agreeable pastime 
sitting. " :: '" : --'' 

Of the famous Kosa Bonhettb we select some paragraphs,,, 
from the Paris correspondent of the Boston A tlas. After speak-. . 
ing of the disgust this personage once cansed amo.Dgtheo.eeu-::> 
pants of the balcan at the first representation of Lady Tartuffe-; ■'- 
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